Four Lights 


“Then he showed four lights when he wished 
them to set full sail and follow in his wake.” 
Prom ‘‘Fievt Voyage "Round the World by Magellen.” 


THE TASK BEFORE US 


By DOROTHY DETZER 


The months since the Annual Meeting took place in 
the congenial atmosphere of the Quaker City have been 
months of continued bloodshed and fighting throughout 
the world. We have witnessed the gigantic energy and 
heroism of Russia; the matchless courage of China, the 
appalling agony of the conquered countries. We have 
had to watch helplessly as the red record of sacrificed 
hostages has increased and as the forced migration of 
coastal areas of Europe has progressed. And, added to 
this has been the crisis in India. Each of us must be 
conscious of the dreadful fact that no matter how aware 
or sensitive we are, none of us possesses the capacity 
to comprehend the full measure of the world’s agony. 
To try to assess the extent or fathom the depths of this 
human suffering is to court madness. 

Sanity and. clarity lie in the knowledge that there is 
still so much that we can do—that we must do—for we 
all know that the more abundant life will not flower out 
of more abundant hatreds and death. We know that 
passion may be served but no solution found in the 
decisions with which our own President has now un- 
happily associated himself to punish and destroy the 
ruthless leaders in enemy countries after the war. This 
natural rage is of course the. outcome of the present 
frustrations, but those who can achieve detachment are 
aware that declarations of vengeance belong to the prim- 
itive reactions of adolescence and are not the property 
of adulthood in serious search for truth. No one can 


doubt that their own people will exact the full measure | 


of vengeance on the ruthless dictators whom history, 


one may venture to predict, will find as the vicious con- ~ 


sequence of the evil conditions that bring war, rather 
than their primary cause. Those who understand the 


roots of this present convulsion see that a world revolu- . 


tion of such proportions demands revolutionary solutions, 
and these solutions do not lie down the easy and fruitless 
roads of revenge and hate. They are to be found now 
only in heroic patterns and audacious imagination but- 
tressed and informed by good will. 

We in the Women’s International League have 
always had a double task. Our very name has heralded 
that fact, for our founders so wisely recognized at the 
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very start that just as the Four Horsemen ride in the 
same harness in war, so peace and freedom must advance 
together. Sometimes contemporary events have placed 
our emphasis on peace,.and at other times on freedom, 
for peace and freedom are the two faces of the same 
precious coin. 

There are those who contend that the only important 
tasks before us are plans for the post war world. Yet 
it should be obvious that the post war world is in the 
making now, for good or for evil, and that every victory 
— against the poll tax, for conscience, for race relations, 
for the abandonment of the right of extraterritoriality— 
is a cornerstone in that new world which alone can 
offset the disintegrating process of war. By the same 
token, every defeat—lynchings, the drafting of adoles- 
cents not yet mature enough to vote, or of women, the 
perpetuation of the exclusion act, the continuance of 
segregation—all these denials of freedom and racial 
equatity_retard the advance of a decent new-order.— 


INDIA 


Frances Gunther has’said that as the outstanding 
event of the first world war was the Russian revolution, 
the world of tomorrow will see that the outstanding 
event of the second world war is the Indian revolution. 
India has always been a special and deep concern of 
the Women’s International League. To us, any nation 
struggling for its freedom has made a special appeal, 
but where that struggle has been linked with the first 
real political effort to use non-violent non-cooperation 
as a technique, pacifists have felt an identification with 
that struggle as with almost no other. 

It has been significant, too, that the leadership of 
the Indian struggle has lain in the hands of two men 
whose qualities of intellect and spirit are scarcely 
equalled any place in the world. It is natural, therefore, 
that the pacifist movement and the Women’s Interna- 
tional League in particular, should identify itself with 
the struggle of India for freedom. Mrs, Pandit (Nehru’s 
sister) is our representative in India, and in England we 
mt thang the benefit of such an expert as Agatha 
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There are many who feel that the Congress Party 
is “rocking the boat”; why won’t Congress, they ask, 
accept assurances of freedom following the war; why 
MS demand it now; wouldn’t India be worse off under the 
Bbc Japanese than under the British? These questions are 
: natural ones and their answers can only be found if one 
is interested enough to examine the record of India’s 
' long struggle for freedom. It is always easier for those 
not involved themselves to demand that we “start where 
we are now.” . The problem, however, lies in the fact 
that we are “where we are now” because of a long and 
ca ae painful series of events which cannot be so airily dis- 
 @ missed. The fact is India does not trust British promises 
on and the British do not trust Indian leadership either. 
The impasse arises not only as the result of the two hun- 
dred years of British rule, but primarily because of the 
events of the past twenty years since the first world war. 
Congress is naturally enraged when called “pro- 
axis” and does not forget, though the rest of the world 
may, that the Indian people were the first in the world 
voluntarily to boycott Japan when that nation attacked 
China, and at a time when Britain and America were 
supplying Japan with arms. They remember, too, 
tireless trips through Europe 

i hey have seen the loss 


and 

“on of 

Singapor it 

' the loss of the East Indies, of Burma; and rightly or 

wrongly these military facts create doubts in their minds 

about the capacity of the United Nations to defend India 
en in a war into which she was hurled without a mandate 
es from her own people. That they should want a voice in 

a their own defense under these circumstances ought not 

ts to seem surprising. Under the same circumstances, we 

would, too... 

\ India is more than a mere trouble spot. It has 
become a symbol of the good faith of the United Nations, 
and whatever our British cousins may say, India IS our 
business. Thousands of American soldiers are now sta- 
tioned on the sub-continent, and American substance is 

| drained in lend-lease for India. If and when Japan 

attacks, it would be a tragedy of the first order if British 
were compelled to fight Indians and Indians British, 


Re: leaving Americans alone to handle Japan in a country 
— which is not their own. This possibility makes India 
definitely our business. 


After Sir Stafford Cripps was sent to India, it will 
be recalled that he spoke over.an international broadcast 
to the American people twice and Lord Halifax also 
spoke. No opportunity, however, was given to either 
Mr. Gandhi or Mr. Nehru. The Women’s International 
League urged the broadcasting companies to let Mr. 

_ Nehru present to the American people the Congress 
a point of view!” This seemed particularly important in 


_wiew-of the fact that British Paramount had run pictures 
_ Of the Cripps mission with a British voice so distorting 
the situation that Americans who saw the moving pic- 
ture and did not know the real facts, were bound to get 
a completely.inaccurate analysis of the situation. How- 
ever, at first neither broadcasting company seemed will- 
ing to give time to any Congress leader. Technical 
difficulties were given primarily as the excuse, but fear 
. that any such speech might be offensive to the American 
government was evident under all the excuses. 
Therefore we obtained from the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission assurances that the government had 
no objection and again the Columbia Broadcasting 


System was appealed to. On their agreement to have _ 


such a broadcast, a cable was sent to Mr. Nehru and he 
agreed to speak. Though the date was set for a very 
bad hour in America (because it was at eleven o’clock 
on the Sunday morning of August 9th, an hour when 
many would be at church) this was the best time which 
could be obtained. However, even then it was feared 
that British Broadcasting Corporation in England, 
through which the broadcast would have to be relayed, 
might jam or prevent the speech. Therefore, high offi- 
cials in the British Embassy were approached and ap- 


Spain. 
e—thdt impregnable fortress of the East— 


JANE ADDAMS 
drawn by | 4 


VIOLET OAKLEY 3 


The Jane Addams Calender, prepared. by 
in close collaboration with Miss Violet Oakley, is now ~~ 
ready. Miss Oakley, who is a nationally recognized e 
mural and portrait painter, made several drawings of 
Jane Addams, one of which is reproduced here. A much 
finer reproduction in the reddish tones of the original 
portrait, giving the delicacy and sensitivity of the draw- 
ing, decorates the cover of the calendar. The lettering 
of the cover was also done by Miss Oakley, who gave 
active supervision to the entire production and who has 
been most generous of her time and professional skill 
throughout. 


Dear to me, beyond words dear to me, 
Is the Earth: 
- Wherever I pass I am at home. 


In the vast expanse of the universe 
With its moving worlds 

All that we know of sentient life 
Is borne by earth. 


Wherever I pass upon the earth I am at home, 

--~«---- Everywhere sun and moon above my head, 
Everywhere the joy of growing things, 
Solace of greenness. 


Ths bodies of 
Drawn from her substance 
Return again to her 
Boundaries and frontiers an 
There are these, — 

Yet earth and all her offspri 


| 


Emily Greene Balch might have written these verses 
as well of Jane Addams as of herself, for to both women 
belong the same great hearted understanding and wel- 
come for all the creatures of the earth. That wide spirit 
is completely characteristic of Miss Balch, close friend 
and co-worker of Miss Addams throughout the latter’s 
connection_ with the WIL, and one who has been a 
foremost counsellor in our organization always. 
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tations from Miss Addams’ writings for each month, 
and a tribute by Walter Lippman on the inside of the 
cover, It is printed in black and red on the best quality 
cardboard. You will certainly want one yourself, and 
will want to use them for gifts. They are one of our 
most distinguished offerings. 


The prices are $1 for the larger size, 834" x 11"; 
75 cents for size 8%" x7%4". Order promptly from the 
Literature Office, as they are moving rapidly. 


Wherever cluster the shelters of my kind, 
Under roofs of thatch or shingle; 

In skyscraper apartments or mud villages, 
I find my welcome, 

I find familiar life, familiar death. 

In the snow igloo, in the bedouin tent 
Sits the mother nursing her child. 


Where there are smiles, 
Where there are toil and pain — 
‘Who can be a stranger there? 


She has’ published a small book of poems, “The 
Miracle of Living,” from which these stanzas are taken. 
Its range, from deep social conscience to pure gaiety, 
from youth to old age, from religious feeling to pointed 
irony, is remarkable in so small a compass. The volume 
makes another excellent Christmas gift. Its price, post- 
paid, is $1; autographed, $1.25. md orders to the 
National Literature Office. 


The s of that broadcast is now known to all 


the world. Five minutes before it was to take place, 
Nehru’s daughter hurried to the door in response to a 
knock. She went eagerly, expecting to welcome the 
Columbia Broadcasting men, but instead it was the 
police and Mr. Nehru was arrested just five minutes 
before he was to speak to the American people. 

For us, Indian freedom remains the goal, but in the 
meantime, we want to see her great leaders out of jail 
and functioning once more for their country. 

OUR NEGROES ARE BRITAIN’S PROBLEM 

And just as India-is our business, our own untouch- 
ables become Britain’s business. Negro soldiers are 
not only in India and in Australia, but England too. The 
lessons being taught our Southern whites by the British 


‘common people are healthy and welcome. America 
could insist that it isn’t England’s business to break 


down se ation. But we think it is. 


i 
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Mississippi 
complained bitterly because ht 

the white men are being drafted and the Negro 
rejected, because the Army demands both literacy 
health standards. Perhaps Mississippi will have to 1 
the hard way, that in a democracy all of its citizens 
whatever color are entitled to equal opportunities 
education and health. 

MANPOWER DRAFT 


8,2, 


As our members know, there is great agitation for a_ 


general law which will give the President the power to 
control all wer. But it is still too early at this 
writing to know what kind of a measure will come 
before the Congress. One of the bills now pending 
calls for broad powers, giving the President the right to 
conscript whom and what he needs for the war effort, 
when he needs it. Labor is opposing any such delega- 
tion of power without specific limitations. It therefore 
seems more likely that the measure which will get the 
full Administration support is one which is reported to 
be in preparation now, and which is much more specific 
and detailed. 

If the measure which comes up for action is a 
blanket bill governing all persons, it may be difficult to 
oppose the woman draft as such, because women will 
not be specifically mentioned would come under the 
blanket title of ‘ ns.” Ef this happens, our @fforts 
must be directed at obtaining a liberal conscience clause 
and this seems quite possible. If on the other hand the 
measure is specific, naming certain classes of women, 
then we face a different problem. The Catholic Church 
may be expected te be vigorets in its opposition and 
the Women’s Bureau has already made its position clear 
in a Bulletin, No. 194, which on page 5 reads as follows: 

“Some of the women anxious to serve have thought 
of a general registration of women as a concrete way to 
express this desire, but women advisers to the Social 

Security Board including members of the Women’s 

Bureau staff, have opposed a nation-wide registration of 

women while so many women are still unemployed or are 

being thrown out of jobs by transfer of industry to a 

war basis. Employment agencies should first make 

more concerted efforts to place those women who are 
out of jobs. Employers and training agencies should 
give them opportunity for work and training. In some 
particular localities where labor shortages are acute it 
may be of advantage to have a local registration of 
women and the War Manpower Commission is now 
formulating plans for national registration of women 
when and if it becomes necessary. Early appeals for 
—(Cont, next page) 
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cc I think. it will be possible to do. 


THE TASK BEFORE US—(Cont.) 

women proved disappointing in England, since at first 

many. women who were eager to serve found no jobs 

available. Later when many more women were needed, 

it was more difficult to get them to respond than if 

vequests had been delayed until the actual need arose. 

Not for a year and a half after England entered the war 

did the government institute general registration for 

women.” 

With this attitude of the Women’s Bureau and the 
women members of the Social Security Board, plus the 
attitude of he Roman Catholic church it may be possible 
to prevent the conscription of women. However, it is 
difficult at this time to make any intelligent plans until 
we know, first, whether such a provision will be included 
in a general manpower bill; second, whether it will in- 
clude only certain categories’ of women; third, whether 
it will only touch women in certain industrial areas or 
whether it will be merely a registration of women. If 
the government is determined to have a provision to 
include “all persons,” the securing of an adequate con- 
science cleause would be our most intelligent aim. This, 
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ACTION 


We urge that our members: 


1. Commend the President for his action in an- 
nouncing that the United States would give up 


extraterritoriality in China. (For twelve years 
the Women’s International League has been 


urging this action.) 

2. Urge the President to take the same leadership 
in calling upon the Congress to abrogate the 
Exclusion Act. : 

3. Urge the President to use his great power in 
persuading the British to permit this country, 
China and Russia to send a commission to India 
to mediate the conflict. 

4. Write your Senators urging immediate action on 
the Celler Anti-Lynching Bill. 

5. Write your Senators asking for an affirmative 
vote to abolish the poll tax. 

6. Write your Congressmen urging that any use of 


women in the war effort shall be voliintary ajid*: 


~ 
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Gift Suggestions 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Christmas Cards may be selected now, and your 
order will have more careful attention than when the 
rush is greater. The Minnesota Branch has three new 
designs, as well as some of the older ones. Send your 


orders directly to 
MRS. HAZEL R. LIND 


246 Emerald St. S.E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

from whom you can obtain order blanks, sample packets, 
and prices. These cards are made as a school project 
and the profit comes entirely to the WIL. They range 
from 2 for 15c to 3 for 5c. A few cards will be stocked 
in the National Literature Office for local use. — 

We also have on hand some of the cards which 
reproduce a beautiful photograph of a spiral nebula with 


the verse on the back ‘Out of chaos, order, Out of dark- 


ness, light.” These are 2 for 5c. 


BOOKS 


Let us remind you that orders for books sent through 
the National Literature Office are a great help to the 
WIL. Send us the title, author, and publisher; also the 
plainly printed name and address of the recipient. The 
book is forwarded immediately by the publisher to the 
recipient, we send you a bill for the list price of the 
book, and we receive 33% to 40% discount—on all books 
except dictionaries and text books. Could you think of 
an easier way to assist the WIL? 


FOUR LIGHTS 


Finally—had you thought of sending FOUR 
LIGHTS as a holiday gift to a non-member? 
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